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FOREWORD 

by  E.  H.  S.  Burhop,  B.A.,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D. 

Reader  in  Physics,  University  College,  London. 

The  appearance  of  this  pamphlet  is  most  timely.  Recent  reports  of  the 
successful  development  of  the  hydrogen  bomb  and  reported  plans  to 
experiment  with  a  cobalt  bomb  which,  if  successful,  would  point  the  way 
to  the  possible  obliteration  of  all  forms  of  life,  make  the  hammering  out  of 
agreement  on  the  abolition  of  atomic  weapons  and  the  control  of  atomic 
energy  more  imperative  than  ever. 

And  yet  very  many  people  have  only  a  vague  and  inaccurate  idea  of  the 
proposals  and  counter-proposals  that  have  been  put  forward  during  eight 
years  of  discussion  in  the  United  Nations.  It  is  the  great  merit  of  this 
pamphlet  that  these  proposals  are  set  forth  clearly,  concisely  and  accur¬ 
ately,  for  all  to  understand. 

It  is  most  urgently  necessary  that  British  people  should  understand  the 
issues  at  stake  and  then  act  to  ensure  that  the  representatives  of  our  own 
Government  return  to  the  discussions  determined  to  negotiate  an  effective 
and  realistic  agreement  that  will  go  far  toward  removing  this  ghastly  threat 
that  hangs  over  humanity. 
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THE  CONTROL  OF  ATOMIC 
ENERGY 

An  analysis  of  the  U.S.A.  and  U.S.S.R.  proposals  made  at  the  United 
Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Compiled  by  Jessie  M.  G.  Street,  B.A. 

THE  greatest  menace  to  human  kind  to-day  is  the  existence  and  con¬ 
tinued  manufacture  of  atomic  bombs  together  with  the  expressed 
intention  of  using  them. 

It  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  every  man  and  woman  in  every  part  of 
the  globe  that  effective  steps  should  be  taken  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  to 
prohibit  the  use  or  manufacture  of  atomic  weapons  and  to  destroy  all 
existing  atomic  bombs. 

Although  the  Allied  Nations  were  fighting  Japan  at  the  time  the  whole 
of  the  world  was  shocked  when  two  atomic  bombs  were  dropped  on  the 
Japanese  Cities  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  Hiroshima  had  a  population 
of  350,000  and  Nagasaki  a  population  of  250,000.  It  was  not  possible  to 
calculate  the  number  of  maimed  and  killed,  but  it  was  estimated  that  they 
numbered  at  least  three  quarters  of  the  population. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  account  of  the  dropping  of  these 
bombs,  in  Keesing’s  Consolidated  Archives: 

Hiroshima: 

“The  bomb  was  dropped  at  about  9  a.m.  on  August  6th,  1945.  The 
explosion  was  so  terrific  that  not  until  some  48  hours  later  was  it  possible 
to  take  reconnaisance  photographs.  These  showed  that  4  •  1  square  miles 
of  Hiroshima  ( which  covers  an  area  of  7  square  miles)  were  completely 
obliterated,  with  heavy  additional  damage  outside  that  area.  An  official 
report  issued  later  from  Guam  said  that  a  large  part  of  Hiroshima 
simply  dissolved  into  a  vast  cloud  of  dust  when  the  bomb  exploded. 
What  had  been  a  City  going  about  its  business  on  a  sunny  morning  went 
up  in  a  mountain  of  dust  filled  smoke.” 

Tokio  Radio  said: 

“ Most  of  Hiroshima  no  longer  exists.  The  impact  of  the  bomb  was 
so  terrific  that  practically  all  living  things,  human  and  animal,  were 
literally  seared  to  death  by  the  tremendous  heat  and  pressure  engendered 
by  the  blast.  Buildings  were  crushed  or  wiped  out.” 

Nagasaki: 

“A  more  powerful  bomb  was  dropped  on  Nagasaki.  Nagasaki  went 
up  in  a  roar  of  smoke  and  flames,  visible  250  miles  away.  Superfortresses 
50  miles  away  said  that  Nagasaki  looked  like  an  erupting  volcano.” 

Let  all  people  everywhere  keep  green  the  memory  of  this  atrocity.  Let 
them  remember  that  the  atom  bombs  now  being  made  are  many  times 
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more  effective  than  those  dropped  on  Japan.  Let  them,  for  their  own  pro¬ 
tection,  demand  that  their  leaders  insist  on  an  international  agreement 
being  reached  to  rid  the  world  of  this  terror  weapon. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  United  Nations  Organization  when  it  was 
formed,  was  to  condemn  this  weapon,  and  call  for  its  prohibition.  A  resolu¬ 
tion  at  the  first  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  which  opened  in 
London  on  January  10th,  1946,  called  for  the  control  of  Atomic  Energy, 
to  ensure  that  it  would  be  used  only  for  peaceful  purposes  and  for  the 
banning  of  atomic  weapons  and  all  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  The 
resolution  appointed  a  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
implement  these  proposals  which  “shall  consist  of  one  representative  of 
each  member  of  the  Security  Council  and  Canada  when  that  State  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Security  Council’’,  and  set  out  its  terms  of  reference. 

This  resolution  was  presented  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  behalf  of  the  Five 
Great  Powers  and  Canada,  and  on  24th  January,  1946,  it  was  adopted 
unanimously. 

This  Commission  held  its  first  meeting  on  the  14th  June,  1946.  At  this 
and  subsequent  meetings,  proposals  and  amended  proposals  were  put  for¬ 
ward  by  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  and  various  objections  formulated. 

At  the  beginning  of  1954  the  proposals  and  objections  to  them  were  as 
follows: 


U.S.A.  PROPOSALS  U.S.S.R.  PROPOSALS 


The  U.S.A.  proposes  that  the  Inter-  The  U.S.S.R.  proposes  that  the  Inter¬ 
national  Control  Agency:  national  Control  Agency: 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  AGENCY 


L 

shall  be  set  up  by  the  United  Nations, 
but  shall  thereafter  be  an  independent 
body  outside  the  control  of  the 
Security  Council  and  of  the  United 
Nations. 


2. 

shall  have  unlimited  right  of  inspec¬ 
tion  at  any  time  and  at  any  place  in 
every  country  of  all  the  processes  in 
the  manufacture  of  atomic  energy 
from  the  mining  of  the  raw  material  to 
the  finished  product. 


shall  have  the  right  to  maintain  its  own 
guards  on  the  territory  of  any  foreign 
state  licensed  to  engage  in  any  of  the 
processes  of  the  production  of  or 
research  into  atomic  energy. 


shall  be  set  up  by  and  be  responsible  to 
the  Security  Council 


shall  have  the  right  of  inspection  in 
every  country  of  all  undertakings 
engaged  in  the  processes  of  manu¬ 
facture  of  or  research  into  atomic 
energy  from  the  mining  of  the  raw 
material  to  the  finished  product  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  manufacture 
of  atomic  weapons. 

shall  have  the  right  of  making  special 
investigations  when  the  Control 
Agency  suspects  that  secret  produc¬ 
tion  or  manufacture  of  atomic  mate¬ 
rials  is  taking  place.  The  decision  to 
make  special  investigations  to  be  made 
by  a  majority  vote  without  the  right  of 
veto. 


INSPECTION 
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VETO 


3. 

shall  be  exempt  from  the  veto  or 
unanimity  rule,  which  shall  not 
operate  under  any  circumstances  in 
the  work  of  the  Control  Agency. 


shall  be  exempt  from  the  veto  or 
unanimity  rule  which  shall  not  operate 
in  respect  of  the  work  of  the  Control 
Agency  as  defined  under  its  terms  of 
reference;  but  shall  operate  only  in  the 
case  when  a  country  has  been  found 
guilty  by  the  Control  Agency  of  a 
violation  of  the  agreement  and  the 
question  of  sanctions  or  action  against 
such  country  is  under  consideration. 


OWNERSHIP 


4. 

shall  own  and  control  the  raw  materials 
mined,  the  plants  in  which  the  ore  is 
processed  and  all  plants  which  deal 
with  the  production  of  atomic  energy 
wherever  they  may  be  situated  in  any 
country  of  the  world. 


provide  that  all  raw  materials,  plant 
and  laboratories,  etc.,  in  connection 
with  the  production  of  atomic  energy 
shall  remain  the  property  of  the  nations 
in  which  they  are  situated. 


PRODUCTION 


5. 

shall  decide  if,  and  when  and  where, 
and  to  what  extent  the  various  pro¬ 
cesses  may  be  carried  out  and  in  which 
countries  of  the  world  atomic  energy 
plants  may  be  established. 


shall  have  authority  to  issue  or  with¬ 
hold  licences  from  countries,  institu¬ 
tions  or  enterprises  to  engage  in  any 
activities  relating  to  the  production  of 
atomic  energy. 


provide  that  each  country  shall  be 
free  to  carry  out  if  and  when  and 
where,  and  to  what  extent  it  decides  all 
stages  of  the  production  of  atomic 
energy  from  the  mining  of  the  raw 
materials  to  the  finished  products, 
subject  to  inspection  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Control  Agency. 


provide  that  each  country  shall  be  free 
to  establish  atomic  energy  plants  for 
industrial  and  developmental  purposes 
subject  to  inspection  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Control  Agency. 


RESEARCH 


6. 

shall  decide  if,  when  and  in  which 
countries  of  the  world  scientific  re¬ 
search  into  atomic  energy  may  be 
conducted. 


provide  that  each  country  shall  be  free 
to  conduct  scientific  research  into 
atomic  energy  subject  to  inspection  by 
the  International  Control  Agency. 
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PROPOSALS  r*  ATOM  BOMBS 


7. 

The  U.S.A.  plan  makes  no  provision 
for  the  destruction  of  atom  bombs 
already  manufactured  or  for  the  prohi¬ 
bition  of  the  manufacture  in  the  future 
of  atomic  weapons.  The  U.S.A.  stipu¬ 
lates  that  before  the  destruction  or 
prohibition  of  atom  bombs  can  be 
considered,  an  International  Control 
Agency  must  be  set  up  and  that  when, 
in  their  opinion,  an  effective  Control 
Agency  exists,  they  will  hand  over  to 
the  Control  Agency  their  stock  pile  of 
atom  bombs  together  with  the  informa¬ 
tion  for  making  them,  and  that  there¬ 
after  all  atom  bombs  must  be  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Control  Agency. 


provide  that  an  International  agree¬ 
ment  shall  be  entered  into  to  destroy 
the  existing  stock  of  atom  bombs  and 
to  prohibit  the  manufacture  or  use  of 
atomic  weapons,  which  agreement 
shall  come  into  force  simultaneously 
with  the  agreement  to  set  up  an  Inter¬ 
national  Control  Agency. 


OBJECTIONS 


By  the  U.S.A.  to  the  U.S.S.R.  Plan 

The  U.S.A.  states  that  it  is  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  the  U.S.S.R.  pro¬ 
posals  since — 

It  considers  international  inspection  an 
inadequate  safeguard. 

It  considers  atomic  energy  has  so 
many  dangerous  potentialities  that 
the  only  effective  safeguard  is  to  for¬ 
bid  absolutely  all  manufacture  and  use 
of,  or  research  into  atomic  energy 
except  under  the  absolute  control  and 
direction  of  a  specially  created  Inter¬ 
national  Control  Agency. 


By  the  U.S.S.R.  to  the  U.S.A.  Plan 

The  U.S.S.R.  will  not  agree  to  accept 
the  U.S.A.  proposals  because — 

It  maintains  that  Commissions  and 
other  bodies  set  up  by  the  United 
Nations  must  be  responsible  to  and 
remain  under  the  control  of  the  United 
Nations. 

It  is  not  prepared  to  surrender  its 
right,  or  require  any  nation  to  sur¬ 
render  its  right  to  any  outside  body  to 
develop  or  use  atomic  energy. 

The  development  of  new  sources  of 
power  on  a  large  scale  is  a  vital  matter 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  being  one  of  the  main 
factors  on  which  future  industrial  and 
agricultural  expansion  depends: 

The  U.S.A.  plan  does  not  provide  for 
the  destruction  of  the  existing  stock  of 
atom  bombs,  or  for  the  prohibition  of 
the  manufacture  or  use  of  atomic 
weapons. 

It  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  proposal  of 
the  U.S.A.  will  create  an  International 
monopoly  for  the  production  of 
atomic  energy  instead  of  a  control 
agency  authorized  to  ensure  that  the 
production  of  atomic  energy  shall  be 
for  peaceful  purposes,  and  as  the 
majority  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Agency  will  come  from  countries  with 
close  economic  ties  with  the  U.S.A. 
that  consequently  the  agency  will  in 
fact  be  a  monopoly  controlled  by  the 
U.S.A. 
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No  United  Nations  Plan 

No  agreement  on  these  proposals  was  reached.In  spite  of  this,  statements 
are  made  which  lead  people  to  believe  that  there  is  an  official  United 
Nations  plan  to  control  Atomic  Energy. 

There  are  the  U.S.A.  proposals  for  control  of  atomic  energy  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  proposals  for  the  control  of  atomic  energy  and  the  banning  of 
atomic  weapons.  There  is  and  can  be  no  United  Nations  plan  until  one  is 
approved  by  the  Security  Council. 

The  belief  that  there  is  a  United  Nations  plan  to  control  atomic  energy 
has  been  stimulated  by  taking  a  vote  at  the  General  Assembly  on  the 
United  States  plan.  The  General  Assembly  has  no  authority  to  deal  with 
this  matter  until  the  Security  Council  has  arrived  at  a  decision.  At  the 
present  time  the  Security  Council  has  not  done  so. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  Replaced  by  Disarmament  Commission 

In  January,  1952,  the  General  Assembly  dissolved  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  established  a  Disarmament  Commission  which  was 
directed  to  “prepare  proposals  ...  for  the  elimination  of  all  major 
weapons  adaptable  to  mass  destruction  and  for  the  effective  international 
control  of  atomic  energy  to  ensure  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  and 
the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  only.”  The  General 
Assembly  thus  endorsed  the  principles  of  its  resolution  of  January,  1946. 

The  Disarmament  Commission  met  in  October,  1952,  and  again  in 
August,  1953,  but  to  date  has  not  made  any  recommendations. 

Universal  Demand  for  Ban 

In  1950,  five  years  after  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
decided  to  ban  atomic  bombs  and  control  atomic  energy,  five  hundred 
million  people  signed  an  appeal  to  their  governments  to  implement  this 
decision  to  eradicate  this  hideous  threat  to  humankind.  Not  only  has  the 
atom  bomb  not  been  banned  but  both  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  are 
now  manufacturing  hydrogen  bombs.  Speeches  are  being  made  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  to  prepare  public  opinion  for  using  both  atomic  and 
hydrogen  bombs. 

The  peoples  of  the  world  have  voiced  their  desires.  In  1946  and  again  in 
1952  representatives  of  the  member  states  of  the  United  Nations  pledged 
their  word  to  ban  atomic  weapons  and  all  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  It 
is  now  their  solemn  duty  and  responsibility  to  sweep  aside  all  excuses,  to 
unmask  all  subterfuges  and  to  insist  that  agreement  be  reached  forthwith 
on  this  vital  question. 

We  speak  of  the  “guilty  men”  who  were  responsible  for  the  Second 
World  War.  How  much  more  guilty  will  be  the  representatives  of  the 
nations  to-day  if  they  fail  to  protect  the  people  of  the  world  from  destruc¬ 
tion  by  this  tragic  misapplication  of  science.  There  are  so  many  useful 
applications  awaiting  our  increasing  control  over  nuclear  fission  that  it  is 
ironical  that  the  public  has  come  to  look  on  it  as  a  Frankenstein  monster 
which  they  wish  had  never  been  made. 
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